NITTI,    GIOLITTI,   DON   STURZO            6l
Nitti, who had the support of the Vatican, with which he
was negotiating over the Roman question, was for a time
under the impression that he could dispense with the help
of the Popolari, and formed his new ministry without them.
It only lasted a few weeks, and although he was joined by
the Popolari after the third crisis it was too late to save the
government from, its fate. To relieve the budget from the
heavy charge of the bread subsidy, Nitti issued an ordinance
raising the price of bread by fifty centesimi a kilogram.
This provoked violent opposition from both left and right.
Mussolini's attitude in his paper was that c those who have
more must pay more : the present price must be maintained
for the sake of the poor, the workmen, and the office-
workers '. Faced with this storm Nitti withdrew the
ordinance with the intention of drafting it into a bill, but
the hostility of practically all groups in the Chamber
forced him to resign.
Nitti's fall caused no surprise, since so many influences
and events had been combining to bring it about. When
he came to power Mussolini, following his usual custom,
had declared that he was expecting action, and had approved
his fiscal measures, as he later approved Giolitti's ; but he
was now out for his blood, because Nitti had had him
detained a few hours in November 1919 and had ordered
a search for arms at fascist headquarters. Nitti was equally
unpopular with the army, having axed hundreds of super-
fluous generals and thousands of officers, and refused to
carry out the expedition against the Soviets of Georgia that
the previous Orlando government had planned. The
nationalists were furious with him because of his views on
the Fiume question and his desire for conciliation with
Jugo-Slavia, and organized endless demonstrations. On
May 24, the anniversary of Italy's entry into the war,
which was not officially celebrated, a delegation of Dal-
matians and Fiumans came to Rome. This gave rise to a
abolition of all regulations restricting the development of private education.
(6) Foundation of regional chambers of agriculture, and reform of the
machinery of arbitration in collective disputes ; agrarian legislation for the
division of large properties, internal colonization, and purchase of land by
the peasants for small-holdings. (7) Fiscal reform to solve the financial
problem by increasing the rate of taxation, and imposing a heavy tax on
fortunes made during the war. . . .